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XII. — Excursion made from Quito to the River Napo, January 
to May, 1857. By Dr. William Jameson. 

Read, June 14, 1858. 

Having on various occasions visited the forest that extends from 
the western slope of Pichincha to the shores of the Pacific, I felt 
desirous of descending the opposite or eastern ridge, and pene- 
trating as far as the banks of the Napo. My object was to compare 
the natural productions of a region in many respects similar, but 
which I conceived might be somewhat modified by the continent 
that extends for many hundreds of miles to the shores of the At- 
lantic. Owing to the limited time at my disposal, I can scarcely 
pretend to have accomplished anything. A residence of many 
years would be necessary to acquire even an imperfect knowledge 
of the zoological department, in which there is apparently more 
variety than in the productions of the soil. The latter statement 
may not be altogether correct, because from the difficulties atten- 
dant on the journey I could not possibly examine the immense 
variety of forest trees that form the principal feature of a country 
which, since the creation, has remained unpeopled by the human 
race. I shall feel satisfied, however, if I have been the means of 
adding a few new species to the cabinet of the naturalist. 

Associated with Professors Francis and Moore, of the United 
States, I started from Quito on the 17th January. Our road lay 
across the valley of Chillo, which separates the two main ridges of 
the Andes. It is clothed with a vegetation of mimosa, a cactus, a 
mulberry, and a wild cherry. In the afternoon we arrived at the 
farm of Itulcache, situated at the base of the eastern chain. 

Jan. 18. — To-day we commenced the ascent of the eastern chain, 
and, leaving the cultivated district, we entered a region producing 
native grasses, affording pasture for numerous herds of cattle. 
At 12,000 feet we entered a forest of Polylepis, a middling-sized 
tree, the bark of which peels off in shreds from the trunk. Above 
this forest, which presents a sombre-green tint, there is another 
zone of grasses, with long wiry leaves of a yellowish green, and 
still higher is the ridge of Guamini, elevated to nearly 15,000 
feet, and presenting a few solitary tufts of grass, intermingled with 
shrubby " composite " (Chuguiraga and Aster), a Valerian, a Po- 
tentilla, and other European genera. It was snowing hard when 
we crossed, and, the narrow path being all but concealed, I could 
not bestow much attention on anything unconnected with my pro- 
gress. Descending the eastern flank we arrived, through bog and 
mire, at the Indian village of Papallacta,* where we remained for 
the three following days preparing for our journey through the 
forest. 

* Papa, potato ; Llacta, a village. 
VOL. XXVIII. Z 
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Papallacta is situated on a grassy declivity, and consists of a few 
straggling huts of plank, with thatched roofs. It is backed by an 
amphitheatre of rocks of sandstone and basalt, overgrown with 
shrubbery. The vegetation in the neighbourhood consists of Barna- 
desia spinosa, a Siplio campylus, a fuchsia scarcely distinct from 
F. triphylla, Dumerilia paniculata, &c. &c. 

With 16 Indians we left Papallacta on the 25th January. The 
path is traced by the edge of a rapid torrent, and in many places 
there is scarcely room enough to secure a footing along its pre- 
cipitous bank. At 3 o'clock we halted at an uninhabited hut, 
where we passed the night, and next morning, on packing our 
luggage, we found that nearly all the fresh provision we had pur- 
chased in Papallacta had been purloined by the Indians during the 
night. 

Jan. 26. — Started at half-past 6 and pursued our journey along 
the bank of abroad rocky stream. This we afterwards crossed by 
a rudely-constructed bridge formed of two logs. We shot a hum- 
ming bird (new to me), feeding on the flowers of an Erythryna. 
At 12 arrived at a station named Guila, where we found a hut 
inhabited by a single family, whose occupation is the making of 
large wooden bowls and troughs for the Quito market. 

Jan. 29. — Arrived at Baeza, consisting of three huts in the midst 
of the forest, and inhabited by Indians. Here we remained two 
days, during which I made a tolerable collection of beetles, par- 
ticularly the smaller species, allied to the genus Coccinella. 1 
also procured some Trochilidae and a specimen of Andigena 
hypoglaucus. 

Jan. 31. — Left Baeza. The first portion of the road ascends 
through a forest ; afterwards there is a descent to a small stream, 
crossing which we again ascend through a thick matting of Chus- 
quea scandens. The path was exceedingly miry. During this 
day's journey we again met with Andigena hypoglaucus, and a 
green species belonging to the same family. At 4 o'clock we 
camped on the bank of the Rio Vermejo. 

Feb. 1. — Commenced our journey, crossing the Rio Vermejo by 
a bridge constructed of two slender logs ; afterwards continued 
our route along the bank of the same river. In some parts we 
were obliged to travel for a considerable distance over large stones, 
which in former times had been its channel. Several orchids (new 
to me) were collected. The distance from our last night's bivouac 
to Tanuyacu, where we halted, may be about five miles. We 
arrived at 3 o'clock. 

Feb. 2. — Started at 8, and at 11 arrived on the bank of the Co- 
sanga, over which we passed. This is the most formidable river 
on the whole route. On a tree, overgrown with moss, I collected 
specimens of an Utricularia, with a large purple flower and a stem 
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only 2 inches high. After crossing the Cosanga we enter on an 
extremely miry road. At 2 we arrived at a station, named El 
Almorzadero, where we remained for the night. 

Feb. 3. — Started at 9 and ascended by a steep broken path to 
the summit of the ridge named El Guacamayo (Huaca-mayu, 
sacred river). From this point there is a very long and precipitous 
descent, which occupied us for four hours, during which we were 
drenched with rain. At the foot of the mountain we crossed a 
rapid stream, and after travelling a couple of miles over a com- 
paratively level surface, arrived at a station named Urcusique. 
Here the vegetation presents a more tropical appearance. The 
birds observed during this day's journey were Andigena, one or two 
species, Rupicola Peruviana, and Trogon pavoninus. Of plants 
the trees afforded me some curious ferns and a fine Polytrichum. 

Feb. 4. — To-day I found a Narcissus, with snow-white flowers. 
(It is spread over a considerable extent of country, from the base 
of the Guacamayo to the woods of Santa Rosa. Another plant of 
the same order is an Amaryllis, occurring in Archidona, where the 
forest has been partially cut down. The Liliaceae are rare through- 
out the Andes.) We advanced about six miles, and at 2 camped 
on the bank of the Rio Hondache. 

Feb. 5. — Started at 8. Road not quite so bad as that of yester- 
day, excepting where we had to cross some deep ravines. In a 
river the Indians caught some fish of the genus Catastomus, and 
also a small species of crab. At half-past 12 it commenced raining, 
which obliged us to camp at a place two miles farther on. 

Feb. 6. — To-day we advanced only three miles, from an appre- 
hension of its raining. We halted at 12, having sent on to Archi- 
dona four of our Indians to announce our approach. The distance 
is said to be about twelve miles. 

Feb. 7. — Started at 7 and ascended from the river bank by a 
steep acclivity ; afterwards the road became comparatively level. 
Passed the tambo of Curi-urcu (golden male), distant about six 
miles from Archidona. To-day I found some beautiful ferns of 
the genera Lycopodium and Trichomanes. Mr. Moore shot a 
couple of finches, a complete gem of seven different colours. 
Finally we camped on the bank of the river Mundi-yacu (water), 
three miles distant from Archidona. 

Feb. 8. — At 11 we entered Archidona. After traversing a forest 
for a space of 12 days, and having our prospect in every direction 
circumscribed by trees, nothing can be more agreeable than sud- 
denly emerging from beneath a dense leafy canopy and finding 
oneself in an open space clothed with herbage of a bright emerald 
green, and enjoying a view of the distant horizon. 

Archidona consists of I know not how many houses, for the greater 
number of them lay concealed in the forest. The few that are 

z 2 
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visible were unoccupied, excepting one in which the Indian Go- 
vernor resided pro tempore. We took possession of the Cabildo, 
or government house, built for the special benefit of the Spanish 
Governor and his suite : it is constructed entirely of bamboo and 
thatched with grass. There was, in fact, no oiie but ourselves in 
the village, not even a dog. Here we remain for a day or two to 
rest from the fatigues of the journey.* 

Early next morning we were waited on by the Indian Governor 
and his suite, or the justices {las justicias) as they are termed. 
Each of these functionaries carried a long staff with a silver handle, 
and was attended by several Indians, bringing us a supply of ripe 
plantains, yucas, the root of an Arum called Mandi, fowls, and 
eggs. These several articles of food are all that Archidona 
affords. 

The Indians of Archidona f are taller and of a more symmetrical 
configuration than those of the cold table-lands of the interior. 
Their colour is of a deeper bronze, or red — the latter tint being 
probably communicated by the constant and liberal use of annotto 
(bexd), with which they paint their faces and extremities. Their 
dress consists of but two articles — a small poncho of a coarse cotton 
manufacture, dyed purple, and a pair of very short drawers of the 
same material, leaving the legs and thighs completely exposed. 
The hair is universally black, and occasionally, although very 
rarely, curled. They use neither hat nor shirt, and are unac- 
quainted with the use of soap. A necklace of beads of white enamel 
is a decoration in great request, particularly with the women, whose 
form and features I must confess are inferior to those of the men. 
Probably this may be occasioned by the hard work to which the 
former are subjected in early life. Their language is the Quichua, 
being the same as that spoken by the Indians of the interior. 
They prefer living apart from the Spanish race in the distant 
recesses of the forest, where they cultivate various tropical plants 
that serve them as food ; but what they prefer to every other kind 
of aliment is the pulp or fruit of a palm named chonto. It is 
produced in clusters, each fruit being of the size of a pigeon's egg, 
and of a deep red colour. It is boiled in water to separate the 
nut, and the pulp is formed into a mass presenting a bright orange 
tint. All that is now necessary is to diffuse it in cold water and 
drink it off. 

Hunting is their chief occupation, and every variety of game is 
procured by the dexterous use of the blowpipe. The poison with 

» Archidona was founded in the early times of Spanish power, and was once a 
nourishing station of the Jesuit Missionaries. — C. S. M. 

t The Indians of Archidona are of the same race as the natives of Quito. They 
both speak a corrupt dialect of the Quichua language. 

Acuna, in 1639, found that the best route from Quito to the Napo was by way of 
Archidona.— ft B. M. 
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which the arrows are tipped is prepared in the Brazilian frontier and 
sent to the Napo as an article of traffic. 

They have no domestic animals excepting the hog. Cattle have 
not been introduced, although there is abundance of pasture for 
their support. Of the feathered tribe a common fowl is exchanged 
for 2 lbs. of salt, or sold for a quarter dollar. They domesticate 
several native birds, among which I observed the agami (Psophia 
crepitans) and the pauxi (Crax alector), which associate with the 
poultry. 

They prepare ardent spirits from the fermented fruit of the 
plantain : its quality is bad. Of the cerealia no species is held in 
estimation, not even maize, a grain of American origin. Rice can 
be obtained in limited quantity in Santa Rosa, where it is raised 
by the few Spaniards there established. The sugar-cane attains a 
large size ; but it is not, as in civilized countries, made available 
for the preparation of sugar, rum, or molasses. 

The Indian eats all sorts of offal. While I was preparing the 
skins of various birds obtained in the forest, the soft parts were 
greedily coveted and appropriated by these savages, and devoured 
with the intestines. 

During the day we were unceasingly tormented by sand-flies. 
The Indian, who, as before remarked, is nearly in a state of 
nudity, is constantly slapping his arms and thighs to kill or drive 
away these minute insects. To a person ignorant of the cause all 
this appears very ludicrous. The flies disappear at sunset ; but 
the traveller who passes the night unprotected by a mosquito 
curtain will most probably awake with his hands and feet bleeding 
from the bites of a small bat. It is not the vampire, but a much 
smaller animal of the size of the common European species. The 
wound is inflicted instantaneously, with a loss of substance as if the 
part had been dug out by an iron instrument. 

Feb. 9. — Of humming birds we procured two species of Phae- 
thornis and the scarlet Taneger of the United States. I also found, 
overhanging the river, a small epiphytal and semi-aquatic fern, 
to the roots of which were appended tubercles filled with ants. 

Feb. 12. — Arrived at Tena, 10 miles distant from Archidona, 
and on the road to the Napo.* This is a new village, and the 
Indians had just finished the cabildo, of which we, as usual, took 
possession. It is picturesquely situated on the banks of a stream 
flowing to the Napo. 

Feb. 13. — From Tena to Napo there is a distance of about six 
miles. We remained at the port of the Napo till the 22nd, and I 
found it nearly impracticable to enter the surrounding forest — a 

* Acufia says that the distance from Archidona to Napo is one day's journey on 
foot in winter, and that in summer the journey may be performed on horseback. — ■ 

C.R.M. 
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difficulty arising from the quantity of luxuriant grass and jungle 
that had sprung up in all directions. The village consists of about 
25 or 30 houses, constructed of cane, on a level with the ground, 
and thatched with grass. 

Feb. 19. — I took leave of Professors Francis and Moore — these 
gentlemen, rather than return with me to Quito, preferring to 
descend the Amazon and embark in Para for the United States. 
I now felt desirous of visiting the villages of Aguano and Santa 
Rosa, situated on the left bank of the Napo, and considerably 
farther down. 

I embarked in a canoe made of a single log, 13 yards long by 
i in breadth, and having a flat bottom. I took three Indians, 
and without an effort on their part we descended at the rate of 
seven knots. The stream is in many places shallow, and foamed 
over large masses of primitive rock. When the river is swollen by 
freshets, the navigation is considered dangerous. All that is re- 
quired is to steer the canoe in a right direction to avoid these 
obstacles. We arrived at Aguano in somewhat less than three 
hours and a half, and I was immediately waited on by the Indian 
Governor and the justices, from whom I obtained the customary 
supply of provisions in exchange for cotton, cloth, needles, and 
thread. 

On the opposite bank some Indians were occupied in washing 
the gravel for gold-dust. The quantity of precious metal collected 
by each individual is trifling, scarcely amounting, I am told, to a 
casultam (96 grains) in three or four days. 

To-day we had for dinner the flesh of the sea-cow, named Vaca 
marina by the Spaniards. It is brought, salted, from the Maranon, 
and, although fishy, is tolerably well tasted. It is probably the 
flesh of the manati.* 

An Indian brought me 34 specimens of Chrysophora chryso- 
chlora. This splendid beetle is very common, feeding on an arbo- 
rescent mimosa. 

Feb. 25. — The Indians killed a jaguar in the neighbouring 
forest. They had cut off the tail ; but it measured, from the nose 
to the root of that appendage, 45 inches. It proved to be a male, 
and was not considered full-grown. 

We shot a kingfisher, whose length, including the tail, measured 
7 inches (throat white, breast ferruginous, belly white ; head, back, 
and tail dark green ; coverts of the wings spotted with white). 
Three species of swallow inhabit the banks of the Napo, one of 
which is distinguished by the predominance of white in the plumage. 
Of aquatic birds there is a tringa, prettily marked with black and 

* The Indians of the Napo make shields of the skin of this fresh-water seal. 
The vaca marina abounds in the Amazons and its affluents. It feeds on the 
herbage which hangs from the banks of the rivers.— 0. S. M. 
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white, an egret, a cormorant, and a duck ; but of the latter I 
cannot say anything for want of specimens. 

March 2. — I embarked for Santa Rosa and arrived early on the 
same day. I was next visited by the Spanish Governor, to whom, 
during my brief sojourn on the banks of the Napo, I am indebted 
for many acts of kindness. This person, who held the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Ecuatorian army, had been 18 months ago tried 
for the crime of assassination, convicted, and condemned to suffer 
the penalty of death ; but the President of the Republic, in considera- 
tion of former services as an officer, modified the sentence of the law 
by banishing him for 10 years to the Napo. Here by good conduct 
he merited the approbation of the late Governor of this province, 
who, during an absence of 7 months in Quito, actually authorized 
him (the convict) to act in the same capacity that he did. 

I met with four other white people residing in Santa Rosa — two 
Peruvians, a Portuguese, and a native of Barbacoas. They had 
formed small establishments in the neighbourhood yielding plan- 
tains, yucas, rice, sugar-cane, and coffee, in quantity merely 
sufficient for their own private consumption, there being no demand 
for these necessary articles. 

March 6. — I took a canoe and crossed the river, which might 
be about 300 yards in breadth. I was accompanied by some 
Indians belonging to the tribe called Zaparos. These savages, 
whose only article of clothing consists of a shirt made of the bark 
of a tree, inhabit a territory named Canelos, and are in a state of 
continual warfare with the neighbouring tribes.* They have no 
fixed residence, but roam through the pathless forest, arriving at 
any desired point by a peculiar faculty they possess, which may be 
termed instinct. War and hunting are their chief occupations. 
They are unacquainted with the use of firearms, but assault their 
enemies with the spear. This weapon is generally made of a hard 
wood, named chonta, produced by a species of the palm. Their 
hunting implements are the bodaquera, or blowpipe, a tube made 
of hard timber, five yards in length and about three quarters of an 
inch in diameter. A small arrow of split cane, five inches long and 
pointed like a needle, is wrapped at the other extremity with cotton, 
so as to fit the tube, and its point is dipped in a poisonous extract 
prepared of certain vegetable juices. An ample supply of these 
arrows, ready for use, and contained in a bamboo tube, is usually 
slung across the shoulder. Thus equipped, they plunge into the 
forest in pursuit of game, and so potent is the poison, that when a 
large animal, as the tiger, is slightly wounded, it is speedily over- 
powered.f The same fatal drug is employed by the Indian of the 

* This is the land of which Goiizalo Pizarro went in search. — C. S. M. 
t Acuiia says that this poison destroys life the moment the arrow draws blood. 
—C.R.M. 
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Amazon in attacking his enemy. In Santa Rosa I was presented 
with one of these implements in the shape of a javelin formed of 
hard wood, three yards in length, finely polished, pointed at the 
extremity, and poisoned. This I was told is used as a missile, and 
with unerring effect. 

When the native Indian of the Napo, from harsh treatment by 
the whites, takes refuge in the forest, the Zaparo is employed, like 
a bloodhound, to discover his retreat. It is merely sufficient to 
point out in a general way the supposed direction of the fugitive, 
and the Zaparo is never known to return without his prey. 

Canelos is covered by an impenetrable forest, intersected by 
rivers and ravines. It derives its name from the cinnamon, with 
which it abounds, constituting an important article of commerce 
with the interior. The dried calyx alone is used as a spice, and 
its flavour resembles a mixture of cinnamon and cloves. Stream 
gold is also collected in small quantity, but of a superior quality, 
yielding at the rate of 23 carats. Twine is manufactured from the 
fibres of a plant of the order Bromeliaceae. 

While I was perambulating the woods of Santa Rosa, the Za- 
paros amused themselves by felling a gigantic tree, tenanted by 
various birds, which had built their nests in its branches. After 
about two hours' work with the hatchet, the tree fell with a loud 
crash, and immediately there was a rush to secure the young birds. 
On one of the highest branches a pair of fishing hawks had built 
their nest. During the operation of felling, the old birds did not 
stir ; but when the tree was in the act of falling, they, along with 
the other birds, took flight. The nest of the hawk contained but 
one bird, clothed with white down. Still lower there were several 
pensile nests of an oriole and a molmot, all with young ; and lastly, 
where the branches of the tree bifurcated from the trunk, were 
several nests of hornets. I was told that this is the usual way by 
which the Indians obtain and domesticate monkeys, parrots, and 
other birds of the forest. 

The language of the Zaparo is not the Quichua, but another 
dialect, quite distinct and unintelligible. 

March 9. — Embarked on my return, accompanied by three 
Indians provided with long poles, to force the canoe against the 
current. It requires four days to ascend to the point from which 
I originally started, whereas the descent from thence to Santa 
Rosa is achieved in six hours. About 4 o'clock we arrived at the 
deserted village of Napotoa, where we remained for the night. 

March 10. — At half-past 2 arrived at Aguano, where we stayed 
the two following days, the state of the river being such as to render 
the ascent unsafe. I purchased, for the price of three dollars, half 

* The language of the Zaparros is one of the great family of dialects allied to 
the Pcmo and Omagua. — 0. S. M. 
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a hundredweight of rock salt, brought from the banks of the 
Amazon. This is used as an article of traffic with the Indians of 
the Napo and Archidona to obtain provisions. 

March 12. — Left Aguano after engaging two Indians, in addition 
to those from Santa Rosa. The latter part of the ascent is attended 
with more serious difficulties. I had to-day an opportunity of 
examining the rock forming the bed of the river, which in some 
places is composed of clay slate, in others of mica, with nodules of 
quartz. At 3 we arrived at a point named Latas, over which the 
current foamed with appalling force. We had all of us to dis- 
embark, and the Indians by main force dragged the canoe up the 
rapid. Here the bank of the river formed a lofty precipice, over 
which it was impossible to descend, and we had, consequently, to 
cut our way through the forest, regaining the river at a more ac- 
cessible point. After a vast deal of labour and fatigue we, a little 
before sunset, found ourselves once more on the bank of the river, 
and, to my great satisfaction, the canoe was waiting for us. 
Passing to the opposite bank we found a house, and there remained 
for the night. 

March 13. — Embarked at 8, and at 10 arrived at the port of the 
Napo. 

During this short expedition all I have seen convinces me that 
the Napo cannot in the present century ever become a place of 
importance in any point of view, whether commercial or agricul- 
tural. From Quito it is all but inaccessible after a long and pro- 
tracted journey on foot over rocks and precipices, to say nothing of 
the formidable rivers it is necessary to ford. On the other hand, 
the voyage to the Amazon requires 15 days ; but the return from 
thence is not accomplished in less than three months, owing to the 
force of the current. These considerations must for ever paralyse 
the hopes of the colonist who might feel inclined to form an esta- 
blishment on its banks.* 

March 17. — Returning to Archidona, where I arrived late in 
the afternoon. There was not a single Indian in the town, and 
consequently no provisions procurable. We should have had to go 
to bed supperless were it not for a small supply brought from Quito 
previous to undertaking the journey. Here I was doomed to 
remain for more than a month, waiting the arrival of the newly- 
appointed Governor. 

A Governor of Napo receives his appointment every four years, 
under the pompous title of Governor of the East (Gobernador del 
OrienteJ. From the public treasury he draws a salary of 700 
dollars ; but this amount would not be worth his acceptance were 

* Acufia, Villavicencio, and others, who knew the whole course of the Napo, 
from Archidona to its junction with the Amazons, were of a different opinion. — 
C.R.M. 
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he not permitted to traffic with the Indians, which, in his official 
capacity, he easily contrives to do to the exclusion of all excepting 
a few privileged individuals, probably his own relations. Once 
installed in office, he assembles the Indians who reside within his 
jurisdiction, and distributes to each various articles purchased in 
Quito, such as cotton cloth of Indian manufacture, cutlery, needles, 
thread, &c, obliging them, within a very limited time, to present 
in exchange gold-dust and twine. This would be fair enough did 
the compensation in the articles to be received bear a just propor- 
tion in value to the goods distributed. An Indian, for instance, 
receives five yards of coarse cotton cloth, worth altogether 2s. (yd. 
in English money, and pays in return one castellano of gold-dust, 
whose intrinsic value is four times the amount. In like manner a 
pound of twine is purchased at the ra.te of 6c?. and sold in Quito 
for half-a-crown. Is it, therefore, to be wondered at that a Go- 
vernor, when his term of office expires, has amassed probably 
6000/. or 8000/. — a very considerable fortune in this country ? 

March 28. — To-day the brother-in-law of the late Governor 
arrived, and I requested of him to use his influence in procuring 
for me 12 Archidonian Indians, with whom I could return to 
Quito. At length Friday, the 10th of April, arrived, the day 
appointed for my final departure. With 15 Indians carrying my 
luggage, I started ahead at 8 o'clock, and at half-past 12 arrived 
at the tambo of Curiurcu. The Indians, however, did not appear 
till 5, and I began to fear they might have returned to Archidona, 
carrying with them my bed and provisions. The road was very 
had. 

April 11. — Torrents of rain, which continued with very slight 
intermissions throughout the day. We made a short journey and 
camped on the farther bank of the Osoyacu, passing the night 
beneath a shed hastily constructed. 

April 12. — Rained during the whole night, and continued so till 
half-past 10, at which hour we proceeded on our journey. At half- 
past 4 arrived at the tambo of Ninacaspi. Eoad very miry from 
the continued rain. 

April 13. — Started at 9, and at half-past 11 reached the bank 
of the Rio Hondache — a deep stream, as the name implies. It 
was moreover very much swollen, and we could not cross to the 
opposite bank ; we were, consequently, obliged to remain for the 
night. It rained heavily till 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 

April 14. — Early this morning I found myself in a very em- 
barrassing situation. One-half of the Indians who carried my 
baggage deserted during the night and returned to Archidona, 
while another Indian, in whom I had some confidence, threw away 
my collection of plants and insects and proceeded in an opposite 
direction, under the ostensible pretext, as I was afterwards told, of 
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accompanying an ignorant Catholic priest, recently appointed to offi- 
ciate as curate of the province. We were altogether five in number, 
in a boundless forest, remote from any human habitation, scarcely 
sheltered from the rain, and with a scanty supply of provisions. 
After due consideration I sent a messenger to Archidona with a 
note requesting the aid of six Indians, for otherwise it will be im- 
possible for me to proceed. Here I suppose I must remain for at 
least four days ; for until I am joined by the people from Archi- 
dona, and with them the provisions, I am forced to be very careful 
in expending my actual supply. I have, by way of reserve, a few 
pounds of rice, which I dare not touch till I make farther progress 
on my journey homeward, or till I cross the Cosanga, the passage 
of which, when swollen, cannot be effected. It is a much more 
formidable stream than the Hondache, where I am at present 
located. 

April 15. — It ceased raining during the preceding night. Of 
birds we saw a yellow-breasted toucan, whose plaintive note re- 
sounded through the forest. A very large butterfly, with wings of 
a rich blue, was by no means uncommon. 

It is not to be wondered at that the country as far as the Napo 
is deluged by perpetual rain, for we are on the eastern side and 
within a few miles of a lofty ridge, clothed with an impenetrable 
forest and shrouded in mist, named El Guacatnayo. From the 
base to the summit there is, I should suppose, an ascent of 6000 
feet, and in the space of four hours we pass from a warm to a cool 
climate. The descent on the western side, terminating in the Co- 
sanga, is much less considerable. 

It did not rain till 2, and, being favoured with a few hours of 
fair weather, I was enabled to add to my collection several new 
ferns and some Lepidopterae, caught on the river bank. We shot 
a rupicola, with obscure plumage. At 3 raining heavily, and con- 
tinued so during the whole night 

April 16. — Still raining till 7 a.m. At 11 recommenced raining. 
At 4 p.m. thermometer 66°. At half-past 7 p.m. we felt a strong 
shock of an earthquake, which lasted nearly a minute, and was 
attended by a crash, occasioned by the fall of trees in the forest, 
giving rise to a sensation sufficiently awful in this solitary spot. 

April 18.— I could wait no longer for the Indians, and therefore, 
at the risk of losing my collections, I started at 9 on my return to 
Archidona. I have no alternative, for my provisions are nearly 
exhausted. From Archidona, distant two days' journey, I can 
send six Indians to fetch my luggage. I begin to distrust these 
people, and shall write to Quito for Indians of the interior to 
accompany me to my home. 

At half-past 4 arrived at the Osoyacu, which I could not cross 
on account of the flood. 
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April 19. — Crossed the river and proceeded. At half-past 9 
arrived at the tambo of Curiurcu, where I met with six Indians 
bringing me the provisions I had applied for, now too late to be of 
much service to me. Sent four of them to Hondache to convey my 
luggage to Archidona, where I arrived about 3 o'clock. 

Here terminates my journey for the present. Were I swayed 
by superstition, I might say the bad luck attending it was occa- 
sioned by setting out on Friday, and especially on a Good Friday. 

The idea of travelling to Quito over a narrow path, in many 
places knee-deep in mud, and of fording rapid and deep streams, 
is anything but agreeable. Nor are the fatigues of the journey 
relieved by the contemplation of the varied productions of the soil, 
which for the most part pass unnoticed, for the simple reason that, 
to avoid the formidable impediments of thorns and stakes, every 
step onward must be warily made. Another obstacle, less danger- 
ous but perhaps more inconvenient, is the occurrence of fallen trees 
undergoing different stages of decay, for the natives never take the 
trouble of clearing the road. To such grievances add the constant 
tropical showers with which the traveller is drenched. Hungry 
and fatigued, he may be fortunate enough to arrive towards evening 
at one of those miserable sheds which may, probably, stand in need 
of some additional repair. Then comes the difficulty of lighting a 
fire with wood freshly cut and hardly combustible, but which emits 
volumes of smoke. At last he retires to rest with the comfortable 
assurance that similar trials must be endured the day following, 
and for many days in succession. 

April 25. — This morning the brother-in-law of the late Go- 
vernor set out on a commercial tour to the Napo and its depen- 
dencies, leaving me in the government house, where I intend to 
wait the arrival of the new Governor. Besides myself, son, and 
servant, the only other occupant is a young man who, for some 
crime, has been banished to the Napo for a period of six months. 
He is the natural son of a gentleman, a native of Guayaquil, known 
by the surname of El Perjuicio, from a habit of calumniating every 
one who has the misfortune to make his acquaintance. Since visiting 
this province it has been my lot to be brought into contact with 
some strange people. 

April 26. — An Indian arrived yesterday evening with the joyful 
tidings that the Governor would arrive to-day. He accordingly 
made his appearance in the afternoon, and was received with all 
due honour, passing to his future residence under arches made of 
palm-leaves. To me it was a novel spectacle. Only conceive to 
yourself the Governor of the Eastern province entering barefooted, 
all bedaubed with mud and mire, and accompanied by a host of 
wild Indians. He is a man of colour, and holds the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Ecuatorian army. Formerly he was by trade 
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a shoemaker, and might, to the present day, have exercised that 
vocation but for the revolution of 1845, caused by the very un- 
popular government of General Flores. He (the Governor) took 
an active part in the revolutionary struggle, exchanging the awl 
for the sword. The late President, General Urvina, conferred on 
him his present appointment as a requital for his services. 

I spent four days very agreeably in the company of this worthy 
person, who obligingly furnished me with the number of Indians I 
required for my journey to Quito. On the evening before my de- 
parture I received a note from Mr. Edwards, an American esta- 
blished on the Napo, stating that Professor Francis had been 
dangerously wounded by the accidental discharge of Mr. Moore's 
gun in the hands of the latter. This accident occurred a few days 
ago in Santa Rosa. I have every reason to be grateful to the 
Divine Providence for preserving me in sound health during this 
long and perilous journey. I started from Archidona on the 1st 
of May, and arrived in Quito on the 14th of the same month. 



XIII. — Description of the State of San Salvador, Central America. 

Communicated by John Power, Esq., f.b.g.s. 
Head, June 14, 1858. 

The Frontiers and Dividing Ranges of the Rivers. 

The Republic of San Salvador is that part of Central America 
which extends, on the Pacific coast, from 87° 37' to 90° 2' longi- 
tude east, and from 13° 7' to 14° 24' latitude north. The whole 
State is 55 leagues in length by 23 in mean breadth, and contains 
therefore (a little more or less) about 1265 square leagues of 
territory ; the greatest length lies between the River Goascoran 
and the River Paza, and its narrowest part from the Bay of 
La Union to the eastern frontier near Santa Ana. A line drawn 
from the port of La Libertad to the town of Citala (department 
of Chalatenanjo) would show its greatest breadth, while another 
from the union of the River Torola with the Lempa, to the opening 
of the latter in the sea, would be the measure of its narrowest 
width. San Salvador is bounded only to the w., n., and N.w. 
by other States, on the e. and s. by the water of the Pacific ; 
between Guatemala and Honduras on one side, and San Salvador 
on the other, the frontiers are formed by almost inaccessible 
chains of mountains. The eastern line of limits begins in the 
Bay of La Union, ascends the River Goascoran to the mouth of 
the River Pescado, following the latter up to its head waters, 
from whence it crosses the mountains to the River Torola, leaves 



